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The Economics of Distribution. By John A. Hobson. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1900. — 361 pp. 
This is a welcome addition to the literature of economic theory. 
By its critical, as well as by its constructive, work, it helps to force 
readers out of the deep rut in which Ricardian formulas have so 
long caused economic thought to run. The interest that attaches to 
the author's criticisms of theories other than his own arises from the 
fact that the criticisms single out for attack what have been regarded 
as nearly unassailable positions. They show, in fact, the vigor and 
the dash that characterize frontal attacks on impregnable fortifica- 
tions ; and to the defending forces, at least, the results are somewhat 
akin to those that follow such military movements. There may be 
some rearranging of the garrison and some calling in of exposed 
picket lines, but the fortresses will not fall. 

It has been customary to say that in buying a much-needed article 
a man gets a " consumers' rent," or a net personal gain above the 
sacrifice that he incurs in procuring the article ; and it has been 
further customary to say that, in the case of a particular purchase, 
the measure of this rent is the amount that the man would give, in 
excess of what he does give, rather than deprive himself of the 
article purchased. Mr. Hobson shows that, if we put all the man's 
purchases together, there is no extra amount that he would, as a 
practical fact, have given for the sum total of what he gets, for the 
obvious reason that he has no extra amount to pay. All of his pur- 
chases take all of his money ; and if each bit of income is paid out 
as it is received, all of the things that one such fraction of income 
buys take the whole of this fraction of available means ; and the 
man certainly could not, under any inducement, pay more. Is this, 
in reality, a very serious charge against the theory of consumers' 
rent ? If a man could not get a coat without paying a hundred dollars 
for it, would he not forego spending money on less necessary things 
and get the coat ? Is there not a surplus of personal gain in getting 
the coat for twenty-five dollars ? It is, indeed, true that calculating 
the rent in this way reduces the outward measure of it, as Mr. 
Hobson says, to the cost of the less necessary articles which the 
man would be able to forego. What really appears, however, from 
this discussion is that there is a better way to describe consumers' 
rent than the one that reduces the measure of it to the money that a 
man, under certain circumstances, would actually have paid. This 
rent is a subjective surplus; and if it is to be measured at all, the 
measurement must be made by some psychological unit. 
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Again, Mr. Hobson rejects a certain mode of testing the specific 
products of labor and of capital, by the method of withdrawing from 
an establishment a unit of one of these agents and measuring the 
reduction of the product that ensues. He claims that, as the agents 
work together organically, the withdrawal of a unit of one of them 
reduces the output by an amount a portion of which is, in reality, 
the product of other agents, and that there is, for this reason, an 
inaccuracy in the measurement so made. This proves that, in testing 
the productivity of labor or of capital, it is necessary to avoid this 
inaccuracy, as can perfectly well be done. The withdrawal of the 
unit of one of the agents must be made in a way that shall not pro- 
duce a disorganizing effect and shall not take from the product any 
more than the amount that is really imputable to the agent. 

Very well has Mr. Hobson, following Professor Marshall, called 
for a recognition of the influence of cost, as well as that of utility, in 
determining price ; but the mere study of the bargaining process, as 
given by Mr. Hobson, stops far short of going to the bottom of this 
subject and revealing the true relations of cost and utility. Excellent 
for suggestion to the student are the shortcomings, as well as the 
positive merits, of this work. JoHN R Clarr 

The Trust Problem. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. New York, 
McClure, Phillips & Co., 1900. — 279 pp. 

This is a most interesting and valuable little volume, giving the 
results of twelve years of study and investigation by a man distin- 
guished for his practical good sense, his knowledge of affairs and his 
rigid impartiality. The character of the book is exactly described by 
the title. The presence and influence of the " trust " is a problem 
to be solved. We need to gather information from all possible 
sources ; to consider the question from all points of view ; to recog- 
nize the good, as well as denounce the evil ; and, finally, to seek such 
a course of action as shall be practicable and useful. The author 
does not waste much time on the question of what constitutes a 
monopoly, or whether there can really be a complete monopoly 
except by legal sanction or on the basis of exclusive control of natu- 
ral resources. The question whether mere aggregation of capital can 
constitute monopoly he solves in the following practical and, for most 
purposes, adequate fashion : 

Granting, then, all that can be said with reference to the special advan- 
tages that come from legal monopolies and from natural monopolies, it still 



